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desires." Moreover, the length of rime which the couples were married seems to
have had no appreciable influence on the satisfactoriness of their intimate relation-
ships. Fifty-nine of the women, or 9.0 per cent, said their sex lives were unsatisfactory,
and 23.6 per cent stated that they failed to respond sexually as often as their husbands
wished. An analysis of the reasons given for failing to react to their husbands1 desires
is classified by LaFollette into "physical," "psychological," and "environmental," jbut
it is apparent that these interact. Among the first she notes menstruation, lack of
"general physical vigor," and fatigue. (Ninety of the replies* mentioned undue
fatigue.) Psychological factors include "a fear of pregnancy" (noted 42 times), "too
many things on one's mind" and "childhood inhibitions" (mentioned 34 times each),
"husband unattractive" (25 notations), "emotionally upset*'- (12 times), and a wide
scattering of other items including attitudes toward coitus, antipathy toward using
methods of birth control, husband's drinking, and lack of kindness on the pan of
the husband. "Environmental" factors incljude the belief that the necessary methods
of birth control take "too much time," lack of proper leisure time, and the disturb-
ance of the "smooth running of household."
There are also various devices which people have tried in working out
satisfactory new roles and attitudes. LaFollette (1934, p. 152) gives the
thirteen major "experiences" which these women believed responsible
for the difficulties associated with trying to carry out the dual roles of
wife-mother and worker. These were first ranked according to relative
difficulty as they recalled them from the time of marriage. Then a second
rating was made according to degree of seriousness of problem at present,
that is, after a considerable period of working outside the home.
Some of the shifts in relative position of these factors are-worth noting: Problems
of income, which ranked first at the outset, fell to a rank of 7.5, although 20 per cent
of the husbands were unemployed at the time of filling out the questionnaire. On the
other hand, "Trying to follow the advice of friends, relatives, and neighbors" rose
from a rank of 10 at the beginning of marriage to first place at the time the replies
were furnished. This doubtless reflects the fact that many dependents were found
in these homes, as well as resentment at negative community and neighborhood atti-
tudes. So, too, "recognizing sex as a normal function of marriage" had a ratik of only
7.5 at the outset and shifted to the second place in importance subsequently. Some of
the women also noted other difficulties which they had had to meet. Among these
were unanticipated expenses, unexpected attitudes of relatives and friends, the presence
of the mother-in-law in the home, arrangement of household routine, securing leisure,
time so that both spouses could go out together socially, and various unpleasant atti-
tudes of the husband toward his wife's being employed, and his prosaic notion of
marriage.
That a program of common responsibility for household obligations
may be developed is shown by the fact that, in LaFollette's group, 73
per cent of the husbands co-operated in housekeeping. One third of them
performed kitchen duties, and one fourth had something to do with
general housework. (See Mavity, 1926.) Other studies have shown that